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The introduction is well written and pleasant to read, but far 
too short to give more than a passing glimpse of the comedy's value 
as a literary production or of its place in Moliere's work. The 
notes are adequate in so far as they elucidate linguistic obscurities 
and their explanations of literary references are correct; it could 
hardly be otherwise in the case of a text subjected to so much pre- 
vious commentation. We might wish a somewhat fuller citation 
of parallel and explanatory passages from other writers in an edi- 
tion which must often be used by students not in reach of a library 
of French literature. There is no vocabulary. 

Taken altogether, Professor Wright's edition of the Femmes 
savantes is carefully prepared and offers sufficient material for a 
clear understanding of the play by a student whose work on Moliere 
is supplemented by abundant outside reading or by a good course 
of lectures by a competent teacher. To the writer, however, it 
seems unfortunate that a new edition of Moliere's greatest comedy 
of manners, and especially one by so competent an authority as 
Professor Wright, should not have an exhaustive introduction which 
would interpret to the student in the twentieth century the inter- 
esting life of the French salon in the seventeenth. I am aware, 
from personal experience, that the American publisher bitterly 
begrudges the space so required, yet if this new edition is to do more 
than fill the gap in the Oxford Series of French texts, only such an 
introduction would justify its publication. 

Tome School. MURRAY P. BRUSH. 
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The Disjunctive Possessive 

The logical possessive of the personal pronoun which, postponed 
to a place of emphasis, becomes a sort of disjunctive possessive, or 
emphatic material genitive, has since Jack London's book, White 
Fang, been made a literary fad by his multitudinous imitators. This 
" the-clay-of-him " genitive 1 is differentiated from the ordinary 

1 White Fang contains some twenty examples of this construction, three 
of which are as follows : " The clay of him was so moulded." " The clay 
of him had been so moulded in the making." " They were his environ- 
ment, these men, and they were moulding the clay of him into a more 
ferocious thing than had been intended by nature." Cf. the normal pos- 
sessive variant: "It was another evidence of the plasticity of his clay." 
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possessive in that it denotes corporeal or soul essence. The modern 
novelist in his effort to describe the most inherent quality is prac- 
tically sure to use it. This idiom is, however, archaic and poetic ; 
and in its earlier manifestations quite respectable. 

" All men may see the skull of him." — Malory, Morte d' Arthur, 
xxi, 2. " Fetch thou the corpse of her, and bury her by her hus- 
band the noble king Arthur." — Ibid., xxi, 10. " He will not be 
afraid of their voice, nor abase himself for the noise of them." — 
Isa., 31, 4. " The chief quality of Burns is the sincerity of him." 
— Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship. " The primrose is forever 
nothing else than itself — a little flower, apprehended in the very 
plain and leafy fact of it." — Euskin, Modern Painters, in, 12. 
" He is tender to impression at the surface, but there is too much 
mass of him to be moved." — Ibid. 

For they do, all, dear women young and old, 
Upon the heads of them bear notably 
This badge of soul and body in repose. 

Browning, Turf and Towers. 

He revived all usages thoroughly worn-out, 

The souls of them fumed-forth, the hearts of them torn-out. 

Browning, Flight of the Duchess. 

The Man had something in the look of him. 

Browning, An Epistle. 

This construction is conversational also : " Oh ! King of Glory ! " 
says I, " hear the pride and ungratitude of her ! " — Edgeworth, 
Castle Backrent. " Ah ! blessings on the old red cloak of him." — 
Scott, St. Bonan's Well. 

It is different from the demonstrative-personal used as the ante- 
cedent of a relative, as in : 

Then I heard the voice of her to whom 

Coming thro' heaven . . . the G-ods . . . rise up for reverence. 

Tennyson, Oenone. 

It is different also from the normal objective genitive, as in: 
" They have often wished . . . that he lived a thousand miles off 
from them ; his company, his words, yea the sight of him did terrify 
and afflict them sore." — Bunyan, The Holy War. 

This very-clay-of-him construction may be followed ad nauseam 
among the chronologers of the psychological moment and the chron- 
iclers of sex-stuff. " She was the daughter of a lumber-jack and 
woodcraft was bred into the very fiber of her." — Sat. Ev. Post, July 
29, 1916. "The helplessness and littleness of her, the warm 
breath of her, the pressure of her lithe body against his, the tug 
of her clinging soft arms . . ."—Sat. Ev. Post, Dee. 23, 1916. 
" His heart leaped in response to the pluck of her." — Good House- 
keeping, May 1917. "Jerry admitted that he supposed so; and 
then he looked over at the bonny winsomeness, the wholesome com- 
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pleteness, and the altogether desirableness of her, and sighed." — 
Tom P. Morgan (C. Gent, Mar. 12, 1921). "By this hand in his 
Jean felt more than ever the loneliness of her." " Here in her 
quivering throat was the weakness of her, the evidence of her sex." 
— Zane Grey, (C. Gent, May 28, 1921). '"The look of her and 
that kiss — they've gone hard with me."— Zane Grey (C. Gent., 
June 11, 1921). 

B. A. Wise. 

Centre College 



Bale's Kynge Johan 

In a note on ' Bale's Kynge Johan and The Troublesome Baigne ' 
in Modem Language Notes for January, 1921, Mrs. Martin 
Le Boutillier makes the surprising assertion that ' The source for 
both was Holinshed's Chronicles.' Since Bale died in 1563 and 
Holinshed's work did not appear till 1577 the suggestion is on the 
face of it rather improbable, and the further fact that Bale's play 
was in existence in some form before 1549 (when he mentioned 
it in his Scriptorum Summarium), whereas Holinshed or rather 
Wolfe did not begin the Chronicle till about 1548 (see D. N. B.), 
puts it practically out of the question. 

Kynge Johan and the Troublesome Beign appear to follow in 
common a Protestant tradition and it is of course conceivable that 
there may be a closer connection between them. But it seems on 
general grounds very unlikely that the anonymous author should 
have been acquainted with Bale's manuscript. 

W. W. Greg. 

Park Lodge, Wimbledon, S. W. 



A Note on Shelley, Blake, and Milton 

In his edition of Alastor, 1 Beljame remarks on Shelley's "rap- 
prochements" with Blake, citing, among other evidence, two 
parallels noted by H. Buxton Forman in his 1892 edition of 
Shelley. The first contains the words " the waste wilderness " 
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1 Paris, 1900, pp. 85, 117. 

'Alastor 54; Blake, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, p. 26 (ed. of 
1790). 

3 Alastor 327, Blake, I. c. In Alastor the word has sometimes been 
printed " running." 



